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LABOR CASES SETTLED 


PUBLISHERS AND UNIONS AT 
SEATTLE AND SPOKANE 
COME TO TERMS. 


Three Days’ Conference at Indianapolis 
Last Week Ended in Awards in Which 
Both Parties Concurred—Spokane Under 
Three Year Contract and Seattle Under 
One Year With Privilege of Extension. 
Friendly Relations Apparently Restored. 


At the conference of the special stand- 
ing committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the 
executive council of the International 
Typographical Union held last week at 
Indianapolis for the purpose of adjusting 
the differences between the newspaper 
publishers and the unions of Seattle and 
Spokane, Wash., agreements were ar- 
rived at in both casesin which all parties 
interested in the controversy acquiesced. 
In the Spokane cases an agreement was 
entered into for three years, and for 
Seattle a contract for one year was 
agreed to, with the privilege ofextending 
the time of such contract should both 
parties so agree. 


The conference began on Oct. 27 and | 


lasted three days, two of the sessions 
extending till midnight. 
clusion the friendly relat:-ns between the 


them was established, were apparently 
fully restored. 

The Publishers Association was repre- 
sented at the conference by its special 
standing committee consisting of Her- 
man Ridder, of the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung; A. A, McCormick, of Chicago, 
and M. J. Lowenstein, of the St. Louis 
Star, and also by Charles H. Taylor, Jr., 
of the Boston Globe, its president, and 
Col. Frederick Driscoll, its special com- 
missioner. The Typographical Union 
was represented by its executive council, | 
consisting of President James M. Lynch, 
Vice-President Miller and Secretary 
Bramwood. W. H. Cowles, of the 








WOMAN’S PAPER IN LONDON. 


Harmsworth’s Daily Mirror Appears and 
Scores a Beat with the First Issue. 

The Daily Mirror, London’s first daily 
newspaper for women, made its appear- 
ance last Monday morning. Alfred 
Harmsworth, publisher of the Iondon 
Daily Mail and various other publica- 
tions, is proprietor of the new paper,and 
is said to have spent already between 
$1,250,000 and $1,500,000 in the enter- 
prise. 

The paper consists of twenty pages, 


Spokesman Review, represented the pub- and sells for two cents. Its pages are 
lishers of Spokane, and 8. P. Weston, of | half the ordinary size, Mr. Harmsworth 
the Post-Intelligencer, those of Seattle. | having carried out the principle he ad- 
The Spokane union had Mr. Bronson as/| vocated when he visited America three 
its representative. No member of the| years ago, and, on Mr, Pulitzer’s invita- 
Seattle union was present. tion, got out his remarkable edition of 
the New York World. 

The make-up follows closely that of the 
European edition of the New York 
Richard Little, of Scranton, Now Sole! Herald. In the first number the first 

Owner, and Will Take Active Charge. | reading page contained a salutatory by 

The stockholders of the Wilkes-Barre | Mr. Harmsworth, in whien the purposes 
(Pa.) News have sold their interest in| of the new venture were set forth. Mr. 
the property to Richard Little, publisher | Harmsworth said the Mirror was de- 
of the Scrantonian, at Scranton, who be- | Signed to be feminine, but not effeminate, 





WILKES-BARRE NEWS SOLD. 








With its con-| 


comes sole owner and takes active charge #04 that men need not be ashamed to be 
as editor and publisher. Mr. Little says | interested in it, for the news matter and 
he will conduct aclean, progressive news- | that relating distinctively to woman’s 
| paper, and purposes to enlarge the plant | Work would be kept widely apart. 

and add machinery necessary to printa| The Mirroris iesued from the old offices 
| thoroughly up-to-date paper. | of the Daily Mail, and Punch has face- 


THE COMING SESSION. 


SOME OF THE CHANGES IN THE 
CORPS OF WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. W. Cauldwell Has Left; Howard N. 
Thompson Is in St. Petersburg; and 
Linsley F. Ter Bush Has Resigned to 
Enter Other Lines of Business—Many 
New Faces Will Be Seen in the Gallery. 
Additional Interests for Old Members. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 5, 1903. 
Special to Toe Ep!Iror AND PUBLISHER. 

Since the publication of the latest Con- 
gressional directory there have been 
three deaths of newspaper correspond- 
ents who were entitled to the privileges 
of the press gallery at the Capitol. These 
were Capt. E. W. Brady of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Truth, W. R. Bell of the Pittsburg 
Leader, and H. L. Merrick, editorial 
writer of the Washington Post and 
correspondent of the Columbus Dispatch. 

F. W. Cauldwell, formerly representa- 
tive of the Hartford Courant, New York 
Commercial-Advertiser, and Buffalo 
Courier and Enquirer, has left the city, 
and, it is understood, that he is located 
in Paris. 

Howard N. Thompson, who for many 





A competent staff is arranged for. | tiouslychristened it “The Daily Female.” 
|John Maloney is retained as assistant) The new paper scored a beat with its 


Publishers’ Association snd the union, | editor, and John Gallagher, the present first number in announcing the appoint- 
which had worked so advantageously | business manager, remains as assistant | ment of a commission to reorganize the 
since the arbitration agreement between | to Mr. Little, 


| national defences, 


years represented the Associated Press 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, has been transferred to St. Peters- 
burg, where he will represent the same 
interests. 


| BR. Q. Bailey, formerly of the Washing- 
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ton Evening Star, will take the place 
made vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
Thompson. Jackson §. Elliott, who, 
though a recent accession to the gallery 
for the Times, has made mauy friends, 
has been added to the staff of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Many names have been added to the 
list of correspondents, most of whom 
have never before been engaged in work 
here. Leroy T. Vernon succeeds Linsley 
F. Ter Bush of the Chicago Daily News, 
Mr. Ter Bush, resigning to enter other 
lines of business. Philip L. Allen will 
assist Francis E. Leupp,of the New York 
Evening Post, and Robert L. O’Brien, of 
the Boston Transcript. Charles S. Smith 
will be the correspondent for the Des 
Moines Daily News; John Snure for the 
Des Moines Capital; and A. R. Israel for 
the Lincoln Daily Star. Edward B. 
Clark will have the Chicago Evening 
Post,and L. Cooke will beconnected with 
the Publishers Press and the Scripps- 
McRae Press Associations. F. Lb. Merritt 
will represent the Raleigh News and 
Observer, the Providence Journal and 
the Asheville Citizen. Hal P. Denton 
will bave the Houston Chronicle and the 
Mexican Herald. J. R. Barber will be 
with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; H. W. 
Schulz will represent the Fort Worth 
Telegram and Joplin (Mo.) Globe; and 
Louis Ludlow comes from Indianapolis 
for the Star of that city. 

In addition to the papers they former- 
represented correspondents have assumed 
charge of the work of other papers as 
follows: Charles W. Metzgar, Pittsburg 
Leader; L. William Thavis, Kansas City 
World; Harry J. Brown, Wheeling Reg- 
ister and Tacoma News; Mrs. Isabel 
Warrell Ball, New Haven Evening 
Leader; R. M. Moorman, Atlanta News; 
John E. Monk, Indianapolls Journal; 
Isaac Gregg, Wheeling Intelligencer; 
G. M. Bailey, San Antonio Express; 
Robert H. Watkins, Montgomery Adver- 
tiser; Charles S. Hamilton, Spokane, 
Spokesman Review; Thomas F. Ed- 
munds, Colorado Springs Gazette; George 
R. Brown, Arizona Gazette. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING PLANS. 





Whitelaw Reid Acquires Ground for Big 
Annex to Present Structure. 


Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Tribune, has acquired the property at 
7 and 9 Frankfort street and will erect 
thereon a nineteen-story extension to-the 
Tribune Building. Some time ago it was 
announced that nine stories would be 
added to the present structure, and now 
it is learned the nineteen-story building 
is to cover the newly acquired property 
as well, which will make it one of the 
largest office buildings in the city. 

The Tribune Building, as it now stands, 
comprises the original building erected 
in 1872, which covers an area of 4,504 
square feet, and an annex built in 1881, 
which covers an area of 5,895 square 
feet. Adding the 6,338 square feet ac- 
quired by the present purghase and lease, 
to the area now covered by the Tribune 
Building, the Tribune Association will 
have a plot of 16,757 square feet. 

Carnegie Praises Pulitzer School Idea. 

Among the many things that Andrew 
Carnegie talked about on his arrival from 
Europe last week was the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism. “It is a splendid 
idea” said Mr. Carnegie. “Mr. Pulitzer 
has certainly done a grand thing in en- 
dowing this school of journalism. He 
ought now to be the happiest man on 
earth.” 

New Paper Called “Heaven on Earth.” 

Heaven on Earth is the name of a new 
six-page newspaper published at Auburn, 
N. Y., by Harlow W. Taber. It will 
advance some new theories on religion 
and society, 








BULLETINS ELECTION NIGHT. 


Facilities of New York Newspapers for 
Giving Returns Were Never Better. 


The newspaper bulletin boards in New 
York city on the night of election were 
never better than they werelast Tuesday 
night. From early in the evening till far 
into the following morning the crowds 
surged around them, eager to get to 
points of vantage before the best boards. 
The bulletins of the returns were inter- 
spersed with moving pictures, portraits 
of the candidates, and bright little skits 
in reference to the election contest. The 
announcement of MecClellan’s election 
came 80 early in the evening that many 
of the watchers refused to believe it until 
the details of the plurality began to fol- 
low. 

Of the various newspapers none had 
better equipment for giving the news 
than the New York Times, which had its 
main bulletin service located at Twenty- 
third street and Broadway. ‘I'he man- 
agement had secured the entire second 
floor of the Flatiron Building, and ar- 
ranged that the whole picturesque struc- 
ture from street to cornice should’ be 
lighted to add to the effect. Fifteen men 
wereemployed there to write the bulletins 
and to manage the stereopticons. The 
Times had also bulletins at Lenox avenue 
and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street. 

Probably the neatest and most legible 
bulletins of the night were those dis- 
played by the excellent service of the 
New York Herald. Persons who have 
watched the bulletins on election night 
for years say those of the Herald on 
Tuesday night have seldom, if ever, been 
equaled. The World, in addition to its 
bulletins at its uptown offices, at One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, and at 
1381 Broadway, also announced the 
results as usual by means of the lights 
on the dome of the Pulitzer Building. At 
just 6.40 p. m., the flash of red colored 
lights on the dome announced that Mr. 
McClellan was to be the next mayor of 
the city. The bulletins of the American 
and Journal were fur from satisfactory, 
because they were printed in letters so 
small that those only in the near vicinity 
could make out what they said. They 
were not without their crowds o 
admirers, though, for the pictorial effects 
that accompanied them were unsurpassed 
by any other paper in the city. 

The Brooklyn Eagle gave the news of 
particular interest to Brooklyti with its 
bulletins on Broadway across from the 
Flatiron Building. Other papers had 
bulletins in various parts of the city, 
and there were the usual crowds at Park 
Row, in spite of its being torn up by the 
subway. ‘There was an absence of news- 
paper bulletins on the East Side, which 
seemed surprising, in view of the large 
crowds that gathered there eager for 
news of the results. : 

One thing that characterized the even- 
ing was the good order that prevailed, 
notwithstanding the immense crowds 
that flocked to the bulletin boards. and 
continually surged back and forth in 
their excitement. With few exceptions 
everyone was goodnatured. It was in 
sharp contrast to other election nights 
in the last few years. 


=_ 


Invited to the Birmingham Banquet. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Press Club last week, it was decided that 
the annual banquet on Nov. 24should be 
given in the Morris Hotel. Among the 
prominent men invited are Adolph 8. 
Ochs, of the New York Times; William 
R. Hearst, of the New York Journal; 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal; John Wanamaker; 
Grover Cleveland; and Judge George 
Gray. It is thought to be more than 
likely that Mr. Ochs, Mr. Hearst and Mr. 
Watterson will be present. 





NEWARK ADVERTISER BANQUET. 


Hallowe’en Party at Which Manager Gray 
and Editor Drew are Guests of Honor. 
The Newark Daily Advertiser, which is 

oue of the oldest and most influential 
papers in the State of New Jersey, has 
recently passed through a trial by fire 
which seems to have renewed its vigor 
and increased its enterprise. Last July 
the Advertiser building was swept by 
fire and damaged to such an extent that 
permanent repairs have only just been 
completed. The new editorial floor is & 
model of convenience, and no metropoli- 
tan office excels it for up-to-date inno- 
vations. In the editorial department 
everything is new. 

Two weeks ago there was a house- 
warming, at which nearly 200 ladies 
and gentlemen, including members of the 
staff, were present. A luncheon was 
served, and the visitors were initiated in 
the mysterfes of the art department and 
shown how the typesetting machines 
were operated. Informal remarks were 
made by Edward W. Gray, the general 
manager, and others. 

The Newark Advertiser, it may be 
remarked, has had many notable men 
occupy the position of managing editor 
during the seventy years of its existence, 
including such famous editors as the late 
Noah Brooks, but its editorial rooms 
were never nice enough to call for com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Gray, the general manager, has 
been on the Advertiser for several years. 
He acquired valuable experience on the 
New York Herald and the New York 
World before he came to the conclusion 
that his native State offered alluring 
advantages to enterprising newspaper 
men. He served successively as dramatic 
editor, city editor, telegraph editor and 
editorial writer on the Advertiser, until 
he became advertising manager and then 
general manager of the establishment 
less than a year ago. One of the first 
hard bits of work in his new position 
was to repair the damages wrought by 
the fire, and in doing so he had in mind 
his own discomforts while in the editor- 
ial department. The result of his efforts 
is that the staff has a working home 
which probably has no equal in this 
country, taking everything into account. 

The house warming, brought out in 
electric evidence the conveniences and 
luxuries. The staff had appreciated the 
handsome desks and new facilities, but it 
seemed, as they said, “up to’? them to 
show their appreciation in another way. 
The outcome was a banquet last. Satur- 
day night at Achtel-Stetter’s, the Del- 
monico’s of the New Jersey metropolis, 
at which General Manager Gray and 
Managing Editor Edward W. Drew were 
the guests of honor. The banquet was a 
Hallowe’en surprise and the secret was 
well kept. 

Charles J. Allen, the political writer of 
the paper was the ‘‘roastmaster.”’ Re- 
sponses were made by Mr. Gray, E. W. 
Drew, W. J. Vance, M. W. Higgins, W. H. 
Wall. P. J. Sutton, A. Groat and C. L. 
Wrenn. 

Remarks were made by other members 
of the staff, including Edgar W. Moss, 
Leonard E. Travis, J. Albert Dodge, A. 
B. Lemassena, Thomas McDavitt, David 
D. Cook, John Rush, William H. Seeley, 
Edward Barber, Samuel Stockvis, A. M. 
Holden, Richard W. Bloemecke, J. Hal- 
sey Sargeant, Arthur 8. Brunswick, 
William A. Gray, John Moore, James F. 
Reilly, Henry Authand others. Bouquets 
of talk were thrown with prodigality at 
General Manager Gray and Managing 
Editor Drew for the improvements they 
have effected during the last three 
months, and the new art department 
came in for a full share of attention. 

The improvements made in the editor- 
ial room are simply in line with the gen- 





eral manager’s aim to give the Advertiser 
as finely equipped a place and as thorough 
a working organization as are to be 
found in the United States. It was in 
following out this policy that Mr. Drew 
was several months ago engaged as 
managing editor, and the paper presents 
daily evidence of the wisdom of the selec- 
tion. Mr. Drew’s chief assistant in the 
editorial department is Lawrence G. 
Mott, an authority on New Jersey 
politics and institutions. The advertis- 
ing manager is W. W. Pierce, formerly of 
Rochester, and Alfred Groat is the cireu- 
lation manager. 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS SUIT. 


H. D. Green’s Statement of the Reading 
Telegram’s Controversy With Woods. 


From the accounts that have been 
published of the suit of the Telegram 
Publishing Company, of Reading, Pa., vs. 
Wellington G. Woods, for the recovery 
of the Telegram’s subscription books, it 
might have been inferred that the com- 
pany owed Mr. Woods money. Henry 
D. Green, general manager of the com- 
pany says such is not the fact. He says 
the company had fully settled with Mr. 
Woods, but that the latter asserted 
ownership in the books by reason of the 
fact that Ritter & Co. Inc., the former 
owners of the Reading Telegram, owed 
him a sum of money. Mr. Green further 
says that Mr. Woods himself asserted 
that he had taken the circulation books 
of the Telegram for the purpose of oblig- 
ing, as he thought, the new owners to 
make the old owners settle his claim. 

When the case came up a couple of 
weeks ago, the Court did not render a 
decision, but merely suggested to Ritter 
& Co., that, inasmuch as in their agree- 
ment with Mr. Woods they had provided 
fora tribunal to settle the dispute, it 
should be done at once and that Mr. 
Woods’ pretended claim to the books 
should be extinguished by the payment 
of any sum of money that might be due 
him. 

The Keading Telegram Publishing 
Company purchased the Telegram and 
began to operate it on July 15 last. At 
that time, according to Mr. Green, the 
circulation of the paper was less than 
one thousand, the accounts of which Mr. 
Woods claimed,but he says thatthrough 
energetic work of the present manage- 
ment, the circulation had been increased 
to over five thousand when Mr. Woods 
removed the books that then contained 
the new accounts as well as the old. Mr. 
Green says Mr. Woods, acting as clerk 
for the new owners, had been allowed to 
place the new accounts in thesame books 
with the old only after he had explicitly 
relinquished any interest in the books 
which he previously had. 


Washington Press Service Chartered. 

The Burt-Beckham Company has been 
incorporated at Washington under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, with a 
capital of $25,000 “for the purpose of 
supplying newspapers throughout the 
world with feature and other stories, and 
to answer such queries for information 
from newspapers as may be received from 
time to time.”” The incorporators of the 
company are Andrew 8. Burt, W. H. F. 
Beckham, E, J. Burt, and M. M. Beck- 
ham. 


Hearst Invited to Jacksonville. 

W. R. Hearst, on his recent visit to 
Atlanta. received an invitation from J, 
A. Lyons, a delegate of the Hearst Club, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., to visit that city 
before returning North. Mr. Hearstsaid 
it was impossible to do so at that time, 
but that he expected to make a trip to 
Florida late in November or early in 
December, and he would then gladly ac- 
cept the invitation. 
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A. L. BIXBY. 
Humorist, Poet and Special Writer of 
the Nebraska State Journal. 


In animposing looking, leather-covered 
book, quaintly illustrated—a book that 
was purchased by Reuben Wilson, of 
Sharon, Vermont, more than a hundred 
years ago, and thirty years later given 
to my mother—I find the record of my 
birth to have been April 21, 1856, at 
Potsdam, N. Y. There were seven ir the 
family ahead of mine, and one afterward. 
The year of my advent father moved to 
Dodge county, Minn., where he pur- 
chased land of the government under the 
old pre-emption act. My earliest recol- 
lections are of suffering the pleasures and 
privations of pioneer life—few oppor- 
tunities for obtaining an education and 
great chances of freezing to death in the 
blizzards that were a terror to man and 
beast in the olden times. 

Father was afarmerand sheepgrower, 
and at the tender age of seven I was put 
to tending sheep and kept at it every 
summer for seven years, thus developing 
well-muscled legs at the expense of my 
mental faculties. The equilibrium has 
never been regained. 

In 1865 we again headed westward, 
anchoring among the lakes and prairies 
and canebrake swamps of northwestern 
Iowa. Here our farming and stock- 
growing operations were greatly en- 
larged, and our school privileges 
diminished. In 1873 the grasshoppers 
came and everythingelse ‘‘ went.”” These 
pests came at night, and in the morning 
promising fields of grain of the day 
before looked like a famine in India. A 
hail storm could have wrought no 
greater damage. Everything was taken, 
except the hired man, and he went with- 
out waiting for an invitation. When 
the “crime of 1873” is mentioned, we 
who lived in the Upper Des Moines valley 
always associate it with the grasshopper 
raid, which began that year and lasted 
until 1877. 

Knowing that the grasshoppers had 
deposited their eggs, and that to raise a 
crop that year was out of the question, 
in the spring of 1874 I began learning 
the printer’s trade in the office of the 
Northern Vindicator at Estherville, Ia. I 
don’t remember all that has happened 
since, but there comes to me the pano- 
rama of many changes, of studying 
medicine, while learning to set type; of 
taking a course of lectures at Rush Medi- 
cal College, Chicago; of getting married 
and coming to the Western part of 
Nebraska to practice the healing art; of 
just beginning to reap the reward of per- 
sistent endeavor, when the legislature 
passed a law shutting out quacks. Then 
into the country newspaper business 
which I abandoned eleven years ago to 
accept a place on the editorial staff of 
the Nebraska State Journal. I hav 
kept pretty steadily at work ever since 
endeavoring to entertain the public and 
get my salary raised. During the eleven 
years I have issued two books of “‘im- 
perishable verse,” “Driftwood” and 
‘‘Memories,” and the publishers have 
managed to sell enongh books to pay for 
the printing. I occasionally lecture, when 
some one else will pay the hall rent, and 
give readings from my own works, when 
people are willing to pay me for it. 

I have ason and three daughters, all 
grown but one, and we manage to live 
in the same house without quarreling. 

A. L. Brxsy. 


Talk of New Johnstown Daily. 

There is some talk of starting a new 
Republican paper at Johnstown, Pa., 
which it is supposed will have the sup- 
port of a great many prominent Repub- 
licans of that city. The new paper, it is 
said, will be due to appear on or about 
Feb. 1. 





A. L. BIXBY. 


POET AND HUMORIST OF THE NEBRASKA STATE JOURNAL AT LINCOLN. 





TELEGRAPHERS’ TOURNAMENT. 
Championship of America Won by Harvey 
Williams of Philadelphia. 

The American Telegraphers’ tourna- 
ment at Philadelphia ended early last 
Sunday morning. Harvey Williams won 
the championship of America contest, 
sending 500 words of straight matter in 
lim. 30s. G. W. Conklin, of New York, 
was second with 500 words in 12m. 6s. 

In the Phillips code contest the awards 
were as follows: 

Sending 1,000 words—G. W. Conklin, 
New York, won. 15m. 55s. 

Receiving 30 minutes—I’. W. McClintic, 
Dallas, Tex., won; W. C. Murray, At- 
lanta, second. 

Broker operators, sending—Harvey 
Williams, Philadelphia, won. 

Sending press matter by special trans- 
mitter—C. P. West, New York, won. 

Receiving messages from special trans- 
mission—J. P. Gallagher, New York, 
won. 


Now Has Telegraph Service. 

The Waltham (Mass.) Evening Times 
has begun taking the service of the Pub- 
lishers Press. Speaking editorially of 
this step in advance, it says: ‘‘A trial 
of only two days has demonstrated to 
the publisher of the Evening ‘Times that 
the people of Waltham appreciate and 
will support a good newspaper. For the 


the enterprise of this publication, to- 


than pays us for the expense we have 
gone to in catering to our citizens.” 


The De Soto (Fla.) News has just cele- 





brated its seventieth birthday. 


first time in its history Waltham has a/| 
complete modern newspaper, and the ex- | 
pression of the residents of this city upon | 


gether with the increased support more | 





BIG PRINTING SHOP BURNS. 


Loss to the Avil Printing Company of 
Philadelphia, Nearly $500.000. 


The loss of the Avil Printing Company, 
of Philadelphia, the establishment of 
which was destroyed by fire last Monday, 
will closely approach $500,000. Inves- 
tigation showed that the establishment 
had been completely gutted. 

A very great loss will be involved in 
the publications the printing company 
was engaged on. Thousands of volumes 
were destroyed, and others so damaged 
by water as to be ruined. The loss on 
the books was heavier than usual, as the 
books in question were for the holiday 
trade. 

Many sets of Ridpath’s Library of Uni- 
versal Literature, consisting of twenty- 
five volumes, also an edition de luxe, 
were burned or ruined. 

The Avil Company had nearly com- 
pleted a 500,000 edition of a work for 

|the Christian Herald, which was de- 
stroyed, together with 1,000,000 closed 
inserts. The new catalogue for the 
University of Pennsylvania was con- 
sumed, together with some of the manu- 
script. 

One of the most serious losses will be a 
publication of “The Life of Jefferson,” 
for the Jefferson Memorial Association, 
of which Gen. Miles is president. 





Col. Watterson’s Pocket Picked. 

Col. Henry Watterson, editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, was robbed 
of his wallet, containing $300 last Sat- 
urday as he was traveling on a train 
| near Wheeling, W. Va. When he reached 
| Charleston he notified the train authori- 
| ties of his loss, and then telegraphed 
home for more money. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
Two Stories That May Prove Interesting 
to Newspaper Workers. 

“Geod-bye Proud World” by Ellen 
Olney Kirk (Houghton Miftin & Co.) isa 
book that will prove particularly inter- 
esting to newspaper workers. For nine 
years Milicent Waldo had conducted the 
Hearth and Home department on the 
great Dawn newspaper in New York. 
She turned out regularly a column of 
copy eachfor the morning and evening 
editions of the paper and a whole page 
for Sunday, and all the while she worked 
under that iron taskmaster, Mr. Grain- 
ger, the chief, spurred on with the 
thought that a moment’s relaxation 
would mean the loss of her position. At 
last she grew so tired that she felt’ she 
could bear upno longer, and she dreamed 
that when she had saved up just a little 
more she would say “Good-bye, Proud 
World,” and go to some place where she 
could live a little, and just watch the 
grass grow and listen all day to the 
singing of the birds. Then comes the 
mysterious stranger with the news that 
she had inherited an old place at Windy- 
bank, Cynn, and she goes there to live. 
The rest of the story is as pretty a little 
idy] of village life as one would wish to 
read. Of course, there comes to Windy- 
bank a man of the world. Retben Holla- 
day, war correspondent. one who had 
been to see Tolstoi, and who in his time 
had spent a couple of weeks on a cruise 
with Stevenson. But there is a secret in 
his life that will not bear the light, and 
from this point on the romance is charm- 
ing. ‘The story is drawn with a strong 
hand, and now and then there is a touch 
of the weird thrown in that almost sug- 
gests the spirit of Hawthorne. 

A story of considerable interest and 
one with a moral driven home is “ That 
Printer of Udell’s,” by Harold Bell 
Wright, (Zhe Book Supply Company, 
Chicago). It is the history of a tramp 
printer who was thrown out of work 
through a strike, and who underwent 
all the temptations and hardships of the 
road. He falls in with the right people 
and “‘makes good,” and eventually gives 
his life to providing industrial homes for 
the friendless poor. Through it runs a 
very pretty love story, in fact, two of 
them. Altogether it is a very readable 
book. 


Small Fire in New York Times. 

A fire in the exhaust flue from the lead 
vats in the New York Timesstereotyping 
rooms on Tuesday night caused a scare 
among the men working in the mailing 
room and in other departments in the 
basement. Thefire was confined entirely 
to the flue, and was extinguished by the 
firemen in about fifteen minutes. It 
started in a deposit of soot which was 
ignited by burning gasfrom the hot lead. 
The scare among the men was mostly in 
the mailing room, where two were killed 
by fire just about a year ago.  Publica- 
tion of the paper was not hindered. 

New Home for York Dispatch. 

The Dispatch Publishing Company, of 
York, Pa., has purchased a’ four-story 
building on East Philadelpbia street, in 
which the plant of the Dispatch is to be 
installed. A number of alterations will 
be made in the building this winter, and 
the newspaper equipment will be moved 
in next spring. Additional machinery is 
being arranged for, and when the plant 
is complete it will be second to none in 
the interior of Pennsylvania. 





Free Thought Publisher Asphyxiated. 

“Horace L. Green, publisher of the Free 
Thought Magazine, and his wife were 
found dead in their apartmentin Chicago 
last Saturday. The gas was turned on 
and both had been asphyxiated. 
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THE PRESS IN POLITICS. 


The remarkable victory of Mr. McClellan 
in his race for the office of Mayor of New 
York city suggests the question. What 
is the influence of the press in politics? 
Every English newspaper in New York, 
with the exception of the American and 
Journal and the Daily News, wasstrongly 
in opposition to McClellan and the 
organizations he represented, and yet, in 
spite of all this, he won with one of the 
most remarkable majorities ever rolled 
up in the city. 

It is true that the trend of the vote is 
not a thorough index of the small bear- 
ing newspapers may have upon a cam- 
paign, because the complex nature of the 
political game, the disaffection in the 
Fusion camp, the Grout and Fornes in- 
cident and what not made the situation 
a most peculiar one. On the otherhand, 
it is impossible to tell just what the re- 
sult may have been without the support 
of the Hearst papers and of the Daily 
News. 

But, when all is said, it must be ad- 
mitted that the influence of the press in 
political campaigns nowadays is a very 
uncertain quantity. Mayor Jones was 
elected in Toledo last time with the entire 
press of the city against him And the 
New York and Toledo instances are not 
the only ones. They could be found in 
almost every campaign conducted in re 
cent years. 

It is merely another example to prove 
the theory that newspaper readers in 
this country are not fond of being led. 
They want newspapers for the news and 
not as moral censors. This does not 
mean that the editorial is to go by the 
board, but it does mean that the edi- 
torial is to find its greatest use in sum- 
ming up situations, and in serving as a 
mirror that will show both sides of a 
question, rather than as a tool to thrust 
the opinions of one individual or one set 
of individuals down the throats of its 
readers. 

It means, also, that, if a newspaper 
really wants to be influential, it will 
keep its news columns unsullied from 
what is known as editorial opinion. If 
it wants to be “Forninst the Govern- 
ment” or to fight a candidate, in order 
that it nay add spice to its columns, it 
may to that extent be very successful ; 
but for adding strength to the side of the 
nominee it is supporting it is apt to be 
@ very weak proposition. One reason 
for this is that a partisan paper cannot 
refrain, in the heat of a campaign, from 
throwing dirt at its opponents. 

If we may hazard an opinion, it was 
this vilification by the newspapers of 
New York that did as much as anything 
else to elect McClellan. The people not 
only wili nos stand for it, but they will 
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stand against it, and in nine cases out of 
ten throw their votes to the other side. 





HUMOR IN THE PRESS. 


A tooth and nail attack upon irrespon- 
sible humor in the press has been re- 
quested of us by a seriouscorrespondent, 
says Collier’s Weekly. The suggestion 
was made with every expectation of suc- 
cess, in spite of our fond belief, that we 
had frequently been guilty of the crime 
ourselves. Here, however, our corre- 
spondent, who is an Englishman, makes 
a distinction. He admits on an editorial 
page as much jocosity as the scribes can 
rake together, but condemns it utterly in 
pages supposedly devoted to news. 
“The news columns,” says he, “ought 
to be a place where [ can get the news, 
and nothing but the news.” This is the 
ideal not only of the English press, but 
ofa conservative branch of the Ameri- 
can. As regards the most important 
happenings in the world, we are inclined 
to think it the safest policy, but when it 
comes to describing a baseball game or 
the performances of a soubrette, a little, 
even extravagant, drollery comes as a 
relief without arousing our sense of sin. 
The American temperament warms to 
caricature and burlesque. The Dooley 
style of reporting, which is practiced, in 
English, with varying ability, by hun- 
dreds of reporters all over the land, min- 
isters to a national need. Probably not 
enough readers could be discovered in 
this country to support a paper like the 
London Times. A good many English- 
men take ordinary incidents seriously, 
and a great many Americans take im- 
portant incidents frivolously. Hence 
jocular journalism, unknown in England, 
is a representative American institution. 





Paper Trade Conditions. 

There has been rather more activity in 
the paper trade during the past week 
than there was for two or three weeks 
previous, says the Paper Mill, although 
even as yet there is not a great deal of 
“snap” in the business. It is the day-to- 
day requirement in the way of paper that 
forms the bulk of the demand, as the 
large consumers are not showing very 
much interest in the matter of providing 
themselves with paper for future use. A 
feature of the tradein Boston appears to 
be that, while the dealers have to hunt 
up the buyers in order to get their trade, 
the prices are very firmly maintained. 
Usually, in such cases, the buyers insist 
on concessions, and frequently secure 
them, if they place their orders. Manu- 
facturing conditions generally are quite 
favorable. 


The New Ham rn Publishing Corpo- 
ration at Concord will soon issue the 
State Builders, a history of New Hamp- 
shire, edited by George Franklyn Willey. 





WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


Some Personal Recollections of the Late 
English Historian by One Who 
Knew Him Well. 


In 1856 my acquaintance with William 
Lecky began. I was then in my senior 
freshman year at Trinity College, Dublin; 
he had just matriculated as a junior 
freshman, and had entered into residence 
as a fellow commoner, his rooms being 
in No. 11 “Botany Bay,” a square im- 
mortalized by Charles Lever as one given 
up to the fast set in the days of “‘ Charles 
O’Malley”’ and “Henry Lorrequer.” In 
my time its reputation was altogether 
the reverse, and, as a rule, its residents 
were all men of quiet and studious 
habits, of whom many have since risen 
to eminence in the ranks of the learned 
professions and the army in Ireland, 
England, and the colonies. Some com- 
bined journalism with their regular 
studies; others, like Lecky, made their 
juvenile attempts at authorship; others 
did “‘coaching.’”’. Nearly all were more 
or less hard reading men, a fact which 
made the square a desirable one for those 
whose metier at the university was that 
of the student, rather than the typical 
Trinity College fast man, or of those who 
entered as residents simply for social 
reasons. 

The square had particular charms for 
Lecky, if only for these reasons, and our 
staircase soon boasted his name painted 
above his door. He soon attracted at- 
tention. Ee was then a tall, fair-haired 
slim boy of eighteen, with somewhat 
languid, but thoughtful blue eyes, a well 
poised head, and already somewhat 
stooped in figure. In his choice of com- 
panions he naturally affiliated himself 
to men of kindred tastes. At college he 
avoided, instinctively, it would almost 
seem, the company of the other fellow 
commoners, and engaged in conversa- 
tion with the fellows and tutors of the 
university beside whom he sat at dinner. 
Of these he chiefly affected the company 
of Dr. John Kells Ingram, one of the few 
laymen who at that time held a fellow- 
ship, the author of the soul-stirring 
ballad ‘“‘Who Fears to Speak of Ninety- 
eight?” and one of the most elegant, 
classical and English scholars that any 
British university ever turned out. For 
the clerical fellows he seemed to havea 
distinct aversion. Even as a boy he 
could not abide the narrowness of theo- 
logical definitions, much less could he 
stand the bigotry of the Irish Tory and 
Protestant parson of the period—a 
bigotry which was nowhere more prom- 
inently displayed than in the very re- 
stricted circle formed by the fellows, pro- 
fessors and tutors of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

This spirit cropped out continually, 
not obtrusively or out of contrariety, but 
perfectly naturally, and more than once 
[ heard him called severely to order by 
his lecturers for exhibiting what they 
had regarded “‘too great a tendency 
towards Rationalism and _ Free 
Thought.” A little later he published 
anonymously a little book on religious 
subjects, which, with a small coterie of 
kindred spirits, he had often discussed 
with all the earnestness of his earnest 
soul. These pointed to that trend in his 
mind which led him, before he had taken 
his B. A., to abandon all thoughts of 
becoming a clergyman. 

After a brilliant university career he 
entered upon one equally brilliant as an 
author—so brilliant, indeed, that on the 
“‘can-anything- good-come-out-of-Nazar- 
eth”’ principle, it was with considerable 
difficulty that I proved to a Balliol man 
that he was not an Oxonian, and that 
his Alma Mater was Trinity College, 
Dublin, at whom they had so often 





sneered as the ‘Silent Sister.” Yet his 
Alma Mater was so prejudiced against 
his bold theories on Rationalism, Democ- 
racy, and Liberty, all of which he had fre- 
quently ventilated (in a cruder state 
perhaps, but still) unreservedly in the 
College Historical Society—correspond- 
ing to the Union at Cambridge and 
Oxford—that, owing to party feeling, he 
was elected by a very narrow majority, 
composed chiefly of the non-clerical voters 
of the university. As a member of the 
House of Commons he was distinguished 
not for his oratory, forhe wasno orator, 
but for the soundness of his opinions and 
the breadth of his views, and while he 
could have risen to high political office, 
he preferred to live among books, and was 
prouder of his Privy Councillorship than 
if he had been rewarded with a peerage. 

And here, just one word. Although he 
never said so in so many words, there is 
no doubt that King Edward was more 
than anxious to raise him to the Upper 
House, and when I wrote congratulat- 
ing him on the proposed honor, his letter 
in reply ignored the subject altogether, 
except for a P. 8. “You know me (it 
said) well enough to understand that a 
laurel wreath beseems my brow better 
than a baron’s coronet.’”’ The hint was 
significant, and witnessed to the man’s 
consistency and humility. 

I may add that Lecky was a frequent 
contributor to the newspapers of the 
day. The London Times was frequently 
enriched by his contributions, and 
when the review of any book touching 
upon Metaphysics or what is now called 
Higher Criticism was needed, his was the 
pen most sought after by that portion of 
the press which dealt with such topics. 
His treatment of them was always 
broad, impartial, full of originality, and, 
of course, the utmost courtesy. is 
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NEWSPAPERS AND REPORTERS. 

The Duke of Roxburghe thinks “ news- 
papers are detestable,’ that they are 
‘*deucedly impertinent,” and that ‘re- 
porters are a beastly lot.” 

Unfortunately the views of this narrow 
minded individual from across the 
Atlantic are also the views of a very 
large number of people in various walks 
of life. They are often the persons who 
have been made prominent by the re- 
porters and the newspapers, and who 
would be the first to criticize the latter 
if reports of their doings and movements 
were not made. 

But among many newspapers, report- 
ers and people there is an absence of a 
full understanding of the proper cour- 
tesies. The good reporter may always 
be trusted to be courteous, truthful, 
loyal to his paper, energetic and tireless. 
He is a gentleman, carries himself as 
such, and hopes to be treated as a gentle- 
man, although his hopes are frequently 
not realized, because he comes in contact 
with all kinds of people, and vast num- 
bers of people do not know how to treat 
a reporter. . 

The good and loyal reporter is a power 
for good and a power to show up evil. 
His position isoneof honor and influence 
and he commands respect. He sees both 
sides of men and women, and usually 
knows more about them and their habits 
than they suspect. Many a man and 
woman owe the positions they occupy 
in society to the fact that the reporter 
and his newspaper do not tell the public 
all they know. A man, be he everso 
bright, is not bright enough to makea 
name and reputation extending beyond 
his own circle if ignored by the reporters 
and newspapers. ‘The Duke of Rox- 
burghe would becomparatively unknown 
but for the newspapers and their 
reporters.—South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

The Scranton (Pa.) Times issues a 
sworn statement giving its net daily 
average circulation for September as 
19,813. E. J. Lynett, the proprietor, 
made a great success of the Times, 
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PERSONALS. 





L. 8. Scott has retired as editor of the 
Crowley (La.) Evening Signal] after a 
service of ten years with the paper. 


Walter E. Duncan, formerly of Aiken, 
8. C., has joined the staff of theSavannah 
(Ga.) Morning News. 





Peter Kiernan, proprietor of the New 
Orleans Daily News, has returned home 
from an extensive trip through the East. 


Walter Badger i is now circulation man- 
ager of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News and 
Press. 

P. C. Van Gelder, editor of the Lima 
(N. Y.) Recorder has just retired from 
active newspaper work after a service of 
fifty years in the business. 


W. A. Scott, who recently resigned as 
circulation manager of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, is now traveling for 
the publishing house of A. L. Saalfield, 
Akron, O. 

H. H. Tammer, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post, has been on a visit to 
New Orleans and neighboring cities. He 
expects to write a special article on 
Louisiana upon his return to Denver. 


Charles H. Walton, editor and proprie- 
tor of the East Coast Advocate, of Titus. 
ville, Fla., has returned home after a 
three months’ pleasure trip to New York, 
Boston and the White Mountains, N. H. 


Charles J. Bayne, whose work on the 
Savannah (Ga.) Press has attracted con- 
siderable attention, will now be asso- 
ciated with John Temple Graves on the 
Atlanta News. 


Samuel P. Weston, "manager of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, was in New 
York last Saturday. He came on here 
after attending the arbitration confer- 
ence at Indianapolis. 


Lawrence 8. Mott, founder of the 
Trenton Times, and one of the founders 
of the Newark Evening News, is now 
editor of the Newark Advertiser, one of 
the oldest Republican papers in New 
Jersey. 

A. W. Friese, of Milwaukee, who has 
been writing baseball for the newspapers 
since 1884, has been mentioned as a can- 
didate for the presidency of the American 
Association of Baseball Clubs for the 
coming year. 


Gordon Noel Hurtel, who for some 
time has contributed ‘‘ Pen Shots from 
the Police Court Matinee”’ to the Atlanta 
Constitution, has fallen heir to a fortune 
in France, which, it is said, amounts to 
over 1,000,000 francs. 





Louis Ludlow, of Indianapolis, a well 
known political writer, has severed his 
connection with the Indianapolis Senti- 
nel, and becomes the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Star League of Indiana 
papers. His correspondence will appear 
exclusively in the Indianapolis Star, the 
Muncie Star and the Terre Haute Star. 


Robert K. Pollock has resigned his 
position as telegraph editor of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Times, and has gone to 
Texas, where he expects to spend two 
years roughing it onacattle ranch in the 
hope of regaining his health. He is suc- 
ceeded on the Times by Kirby Wert, 
formerly of Chattanooga, but late of 
Memphis. 


J. De Conlay, a prominent Australian 
newspaper man, has been in San Fran- 
cisco gathering information fora number 
of Australian journals. He represents 
the Melbourne Age, the Brisbane Courier, 
the Sydney Daily Telegraph, the Adelaide 
Advertiser, the Evening Observer, the 
Queenslander, the Leader, the Chronicle, 
and the Adelaide Express. 


LITTLE HOPE FOR HUBBARD. 





Assistant Editor of Outing Thought to 
Have Undertaken Impossible Trip. 


Little hope is expressed for the safety 
of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., assistant edi- 
tor of Outing, whois supposed to be lost 
in the wilds of Labrador. James Calder, 
a lumberman from Rigolet, Labrador, 
the last white man to see Hubbard and 
the Labrador exploring expedition, ar- 
rived at St. John’s, N. F., last Tuesday. 
Calder expresses grave doubts as to the 
safety of the Hubbard party, which was 
attempting what he considers an impos- 
sible trip. 

Calder tried to dissuade Mr. Hubbard 
from venturing inland, but he persisted 
and, as already told in these dispatches, 
he gave away nearly all his. food before 
starting, on the plea that he could not 
advance fast enough, if burdened with 
stores, His intention was to proceed 
north toward Ungava Bay, but if he 
found this impossible, his alternative 
would be to travel to the Southwest, 
hoping to break out in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

Caider believes that the only chancefor 
Mr. Hubbard and his two companions is 
that a party of Mauscopee Indians, fol- 
lowing the same route some six weeks 
later on a trapping expedition,may come 
up with him. 


Associated Press ‘Staff Changes. 


Walter J. Fahey, for the past five years 
connected with the New Haven office of 
the Associated Press, has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office of the asso- 
ciation. John F. Howard, who has been 
acting as day associated editor of the 
Associated Press at New Haven has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fahey in the position of night 
editor, and W. J. Trainor, formerly an 
employe of the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany, has been engaged to take the place 
made vacant by Mr. Howard’s advance- 
ment. 

Charles Burr Todd Insane. 

Charles Burr Todd, a New York author 
and journalist, has been committed to 
the Government Hospital for the Insane 
in Washington until his friends determine 
where he shall be sent. 

Mr. Todd is fairly well known as a 
writer on historical subjects. In 1895 
Mayor Strong appointed him secretary 
of the commission to print the early 
records of the city. He has written a 
history of the Burr family, and several 
other books of a similar nature. He is 
nearly 55 years old. 


Catholic Editor Deposed. 

Father Cornelius Clifford, former editor 
of the Providence (R. I.) Visitor, the 
Catholic organ of that diocese, has been 
deposed, because in an editorial he at- 
tacked Archbishop Williams’s province, 
which includes Providence. Father Clif- 
ford is well known throughout the coun- 
try as a Catholic writer andspeaker. He 
was formerly a Jesuit. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


William Strauss, for fifteen years a re- 
porter for the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung 
and German Herold died of apoplexy last 
Sunday evening in the editorial rooms of 
the Herold. ae 

John H. Milne, for more than thirty 
years foreman of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal is dead. He was one of the 
oldest printers in Rhode Island. 





William W. Malay, edit editor of the Spen- 
cerport (N. Y.) Star is dead. 


John H. J. Sierp, editor of the Scott 


County Democrat at Scottsburg, Ind. is 
dead. 


Harry L. Snyder, managing editor of 
the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer, died 





last week, aged 44 years. 





FOR SALE. 


SCOTT WEB STEREOTYPE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS, Class U. Has folding attachment and 
complete stereotype outfit. ill print four or 
eight pages, six or seven columns wide. se 
condition. Guaranteed. Will sell for $2,500 
taken at once. BOSTON PRINTING PRESS 
we CO., 176 Federal St., Mass., 

. 8. A. 


Boston, 





TYPE MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
Now RUNNING. 


20 x 30 Cottrell, 2-Rev., air cushions, tapeless 
delivery, table distribution. 

23 x 31 Campbell, 2-Rev., 
front fly delivery. ° 

29 x 42 Cottrell Drum Cylinder, air cushions, 
table distribution, tapeless delivery. 

Two-horse Utto Gas Engine, with tank, good 
running order. Price, $125. 

And many others. Let us know your want. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 


Warehouse, 56 Beekman St.; Shop, 33-48 Gold St. 
Manhattan. 


table distribution, 





EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
For All Machines. 
Carbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
give absolutesatisfaction. Please send for 


samples, e ices and circulars of Keating’: 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 








OW NER S 


of best circulation monthly or weekly pub- 
lications, wishing to build up 


for themeelves and their families, by furnish- 
ing space to Life Insuranve man with ex- 
cellent advertisers connection, may address 


P. O. BOX, 2928, Boston, Mass. | 














The Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer has en- 
larged its Saturday edition to twenty- 


» | years experience on trade journals. 


| ‘THE LOVEJOY ©O., 





two pages. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED. 


- Four agate lines will be published one one 
time free under this classification. 26 
cents for each additional line. 


FOR TRADE JOURNALS. 


Wanted—Position by young man with seven 
Capable of 
taking entire charge of business end and am a 
first-class advertising solicitor and writer. Ad- 
dress “S. F."’ 515 Columbia Building, Louisville, 
Ky. 





AD MAN OR BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Situation as business or advertising manager 
on small city daily, or assistant on city daily; 
ten years’ active experience; thoroughly capable 
and absolutely reliable. Address ‘““M. R. L.,’’5 
North Newberry St , York, Pa. 


POSITION ON LIVE DAILY. 


Position as reporter or city editor. Open for 
proposition where energy and results will be 
appreciated. Nowemployed. Best of references. 
Address “C. H. J.,” care THe EpirTorR AND 
PUBLISHER. 





NEWS EDITOR OR REPORTER. 


Bright writer and hustling news gatherer, 
sober, energetic, ten years’ experience, wants po- 
sition as news editor or reporter on small, live 
daily or progressive weekly. Address ‘‘ Editor,” 
Box S64, Lexington, Ky. 


MANAGING EDITORS. 

Man 29, on desk Boston’s leading daily, wishes 
to leave New England. Managing editor, news, 
makeup, Sunday editor. Educated, high refer- 
ence. Address ‘‘ Westerner” care Tue EpiTorR 
AND PUBLISHER. 








COUNTRY WEEKLY r OR DAILY. 


Young, experienced, capable man (employed) 
seeks position as editor or manager of country 
weekly or daily in New England. “F. I.,"" care 
Tue EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





I CAN CONDUCT PARAGRAPH, A ge 
OUS, or some ee 5g in few more pay 
Employed now. “DR. LONE LUMY TOOKTE, * 
Rockport, Ind. 





Established 1853. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 








THE DUPLEX! 
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Flat-Bed, Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5000 to 6000 per hour—4, 6, 8, 10 or 12-page 
papers complete WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 








THE ROCKFORD 


printing from the type. 
press has fulfilled every expectation as 


We are 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich 

Gentlemen :—About four years ago we installed in our pressroom your 
*‘ Angle-Bar” press. We did so after carefully investigating all the machines 
on the market at that time, believing that we could obtain better results in 
Our experience has been most satisfactory. The 


half-tones, as well as getting a uniformly good appearance for the paper. 
Yours very truly, 
THE ROCK FORD MORNING STAR, 













MORNING STAR 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 13, 1908. 


to speed and effectiveness in printing 


By John V. Riley. 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


Get Their Opinions Instead of Ours—We May Be Prejudiced 





WRITE OUR ADS 














Duplex Printing Press Co., 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 

W. Franklin Burnham & Co., of Boston, 
are asking rates on a three-inch double 
column ad. 





The Fulford, Tobey & Painter Agency, 
of Chicago, is sending out orders for Egg- 
o-See to dailies. 





Dailies are being used by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia, for the National Bis- 
cuit advertising. 





Collier’s Weekly is advertising in 
metropolitan papers through N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia. 





The Illustrated Sporting News, 7 West 
Twenty-second street, New York, is ask- 
ing rates on 2,000 lines. 





The George Batten Agency, Potter 
Building, New York, is placing the adver- 
tising for Sunlight Soap in dailies. 





N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, will 
send out copy shortly to dailies for the 
Brown Soap Company, of Dayton, O. 





The Philo Hays Company, 229 Lafay- 
ette street, Newark, N. Y., is making 
contracts with papers in new territory. 





The Lyman D. Morse Agency, Potter 
Building, New York, is sending out copy 
for Hale’s Honey Horehound advertising. 





The Sherlock & Barto Advertising 
Agency, of Syracuse, N. Y., is placing the 
advertising for None-Such Mince Meat in 
dailies. 





Maxim & Gay, 253 Broadway, New 
York, are sending out contracts to small 
dailies. Five columns, five times is the 
space being used. 





Scott & Bowne, 411 Pearl] street, New 
York, are making contracts for Scott’s 
Emulsion for 2,000 lines to be placed 
within sixteen months. 





Advertising for the United Fruit Com- 
pany, of Boston, is being placed through 
the Frank Presbrey Agency, Twenty- 
ninth street, New York. 





The Lucky Strike Smoking Tobacco 
Company, of Richmond, Va., is using a 
number of large Eastern papers through 
Pettingill & Co.’s New York office. 





The Ben B. Hampton Agency, 7 West 
Twenty-second street, New York, is con- 
templating using a number of metropoli- 
tan dailies for advertising the Banquet 
Hall Cigar. 





The E. H. Haven Advertising Agency, 
150 Nassau street, New York is placing 
some new business. “ Albaline,” a new 
polishing powder is being placed in 
dailies by this agegcy. 


Schedules of J. Frank Hackstaff. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of the J. Frank 
Hackstaff Company, advertising agency, 
of 5 Beekman street, New York, show 
liabilities $75,754 and nominal assets 
$90,808, consisting of accounts $71,590, 
notes $15,402, advertising space $2,643, 
office furniture $1,000, cash in bank $53, 
and oil stocks $120. There are about 
840 creditors, mostly newspapers 
throughout the United States. Among 
the creditors are the Tribune, of Chicago, 
$1,070; Record-Herald, Chicago, $1,752; 
Globe, Boston, $1,216; Herald, Boston, 
$1,054; Inquirer, Philadelphia, $2,135; 
Press, Philadelphia, $1,790; Ladies’ 
World, New York, $1,063, and J. Frank 
Hackstaff, $9,719. 

The Amarillo (Tex.) Morning Post has 
made its appearance. Amarillonow has 
two daily papers. 





ADVERTISING NOTES. 
H. W. Clark, advertising manager of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Post, was in New 
York this week. 





8. J. MeGary, of the Akron (O.) Times- 
Democrat, was in New York in the inter- 
est of his paper this week. 





H. J. Fowler has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the West Chester 
(Pa.) Morning Republican. 





E. Greiner, of the N. W. Ayer & Son 
Agency, of Philadelphia, was in New 
York this week in the interest of the firm. 





Patrick O’ Keefe, of Boston, vice-presi- 
dent of Pettingill & Co.’s Advertising 
Agency, called on his New York friends 
this week. 





James F, Antisdel, who represents the 
Clover Leaf Syndicate in the foreign field, 
returned to New York after spending a 
week in the West. 





Steve W. Floyd, the popular special 
agent, 140 Nassau street, who was laid 
up with a severely sprained ankle, has 
recovered sufficiently to be back in his 
office. 





W. W. Henderson has succeeded B. A. 
Vollmer, of the C. E. Sherin Advertising 
Agency, New York, who resigned to be- 
come advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Bulletin. 





Joseph Cashman, formerly representa- 
tive of the Chicago Tribune in New York, 
who went to Philadelphia to take charge 
of the advertising department on the 
Philadelphia Record, is now representing 
that paper in the foreign advertising 
field with an office in New York. 

H. H. Porter, of Unionville, Conn., the 
vice-president of the Frank Presbrey 
Advertising Agency, who was seriously 
ill with typhoid fever, is convalescing. 
Mr. Porter has many friends in the ad- 
vertising field who will be pleased to 
learn that he will soon return to his 
duties with the Presbrey Agency. 


New Italian Paper in ’Frisco. 

La Domenica Italiana, a newspaper for 
the Latin quarter of San Francisco, has 
just made its appearance. Chevalier 
Leonetto Vanzi is the editor-in-chief, and 
his son Maxis the cartoonist. The paper 
will be devoted particularly to the inter- 
ests of the Italian colony, and a special 
effort will be made tochronicle the newsy 
items of the day. Fanny Vanzi-Mussini 
will also be on the editorial staff. Miss 
Vanzi-Mussini was for years one of the 
leaders of the brilliant literary and artis- 
tic set in Florence. 


New Advertising Agency. 

The R. V. Tobin Company, is the name 
of a new advertising agency that started 
up in New York, on Monday. The con- 
cern has offices at 140 Beekman street, 
and is composed of R. V. Tobin, formerly 
of the Mail and Express, and T. F. Ken- 
nedy, formerly with the George P. 
Rowell Advertising Agency. 


New Owners of Rowell Agency. 

W. F. Hamblin, formerly of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register, and F. W. Tul- 
ley, of Boston, are the new owners of the 
George P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 10 
Spruce street, New York. They took 
charge of the business last Monday. 


The South Bend (Ind.) Tribune has 
just increased its linotype battery by 
the addition of another machine. It is 
of the double magazine type. The Tri- 
bune now has five machines. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Searchlight Publishing Company, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. Capital, $500,- 
000. Directors: E.G. Handy, Hastings- 
on-Hudson; W. G. Jordan, New York; 
W. M. Whitmore, New Haven. 





Serial Premium Publishing Company, 
Mineola, N. Y. Capital, $20,000. Di- 
rectors: L. J. Kersburg and M. B. 
Cushner, New York; W. 8S. Estabrooke, 
Hastings-on-Hudson. 


Failing-Dayton Printing and Publish 
ing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Capital, 
$5,000. Directors: Elizabeth Failing, 
George Failing, Charles H. Dayton and 
Edward C. Chapman. 


The Daily Mail Publishing Company, 
Lowell, Mass. Capital $40,000. Pro- 
motors: Dennis H. Lannon, William F. 
Curtin, Frank R. Brody. 


The Huntington Herald Company, of 
Huntington, W. Va. Capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators: C. E. Haworth, L. 
Haworth, D. E. Mathews, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Floyd 8.Chapman, G. L. 8. Usy, 
Central City, W. Va. 


The International Publishing Com- 
pany, Washington, D.C. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators: Thomas H. Mills, 
W. W. Fentress and Charles Stevens. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porated by John L. Settle and others. 


Eichler Publishing Company, New 
York. Capital, $75,000. Directors: 
Alwyn Eichler, Ernest Borchmann and 
Otto Mauske, New York. 





CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


The Groton (Vt.) Times has been sold 
by C. C. Lord to the St. Johnsbury 
Republican. 


The New South, published at Douglas- 
ville, Ga., has peen sold to Col. J. S. 
James. 


Howard C. Miller has purchased the 
Carleton (Neb.) Leader, of R. 8. Meyers. 


Frank Ibach has bought the National 
Republican, published at Preston, Minn., 
and has changed its name to the Preston 
Republican. 


Roger Bailey has bought the Bates- 
burg (S. C.) Advocate, formerly owned 
and operated by John Bell Towill. 


The Plainfield (Ind.) Progress, a Re- 
publican weekly paper for years edited 
by J. W. Cooper, has been purchased by 
the Plainfield Association of Friends, and 
will be enlarged. 


The Branford (Conn.) Opinion has been 
sold to Editor Bates, of the Guilford 
Echo. William Sheffield, who bought 
the paper about a year ago, retires on 
account of ill health. 

F. J. Stuart, business manager of the 
Oakland (Cal.) Herald, swears to a daily 
average circulation of the paper for 
August of over 9,600 copies. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Siloam Springs (Ark.) Daily Re- 
publican has made its appearance. 


The Pelston Journal is the latest entry 
in Northern Michigan newspaperdom. 


The Big Sandy Times is a new weekly 
paper at Pikeville, Ky., established by 
Milton Hawkins. 


The Petersburg Progress is a new 
paper at Petersburg, Tenn. It is edited 
by W. M. Carter. 


The Alleatown Messenger is a new 
paper just established at Allentown, 


N. J., by J. W. Naylor. 


The Brookaville (Miss.) Banner, a new 
weekly paper, has beenestablished under 
the editorship of A. W. Holman. 


The first issue of the Pulaski People, a 
new paper at Lynchburg, Va., has just 
appeared. J. R. Haney is the editor. 


The Du Bois (Pa.) Leader, a weekly, 
was launched on Oct. 22,by W. J Hines, 
formerly of the Du Bois Morning Herald. 


The first number of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Italian Democrat, a new Italian 
paper, has appeared. The editor is Frank 
Virelli. 

The Houston Heights Newsis the name 
of anew semi weekly paper established 
in the popular suburb of Houston, Tex., 
under the editorship of L. L. Allen. 


The Pennsylvania Trade Bulletin is a 
new publication to be started in Wilkes. 
Barre, Pa., soon by D. O. and Schuyler 
Culver. It will be issued in the interest 
of retail merchants. 


Washington Life is a new magazine at 
Washington, D.C. Itis a weekly pub- 
lication dealing with current events of 
local interest in the capital city. H. M. 
Suter is the editor. 


Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Bluffton (Ind) Banner, 
Buenos Aires, 8. A., Coni Hermanos; 
Hannibal (Mo.) Journal Printing Com- 
pany, New York city, William G. Fox 
(2); Winfield (Kan.) Courier Printing 
Company, Cleveland, O., Emery Fesco; 
Cincinnati, O., Roessler Bros.; St. Augus- 
tine (Fla.) Record Company, Mt. Morris 
(Ill.) Index. 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to plants in these offices: St. Louis, 
Mo., Woodward & Tiernan Printing 
Company; Rockford (Ill.) Star Printing 
Company, Zanesville (O ) Times-Recorder 
Company, Hartford, Conn., Case, Lock- 
wood & Brainard Company; New York 
City, Languages Printing Company; 
Minneapolis (Minn) Tribune Company, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin Company. 


The Wellsville (N. Y.) Daily Reporter 
has just entered its twenty-fourth 
volume, the paper having been estab- 
lished by the late Enos W. Barnes on 
Nov. 1, 1880. 
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THE ALABAMA TROUBLE. 


State Press Association Met Last Week 
and Suspended Secretary Rountree. 


A meeting of the Alabama Press Asso- 
ciation was held at Birmingham on 
Friday of last week, at which the sensa- 
tional charges against Secretary J. A. 
Rountree were considered. After one of 
the most exciting sessions in the history 
of the organization, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Be it Resolved, that this association 
deny the right of theexecutive committee 
to declare the office of secretary or any 
Office vacant. 

Be it further resolved, that this asso- 
ciation declare Secretary Rountree sus- 
pended from office pending action on the 
charges filed against him. 

Secretary Rountree was charged with 
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having made money for himself through 
his position as an officer of the associa- | 
tion. The executive committee consid- 
ered the charges, and, after hearing the | 
report of the special committee appointed 
to investigate the case, brought in its 
report and declared the office of secretary 
temporarily vacant. | 

It was at this point that the excite- 
ment began, which ended in the passing 
of the above resolutions. After much 
heated discussion, Gen. R. N. Rhodes, of 
the Birmingham News, offered the fol- 
lowing additional resolution, which was 
also adopted : 

** Resolved by the Alabama Press Asso- 
ciation, that the lending, giving away, 
or sale of transportation by any news- 
paper, or newspaper owner, publisher, 
manager or editor, except under the 
terms of contracts with transportation 
companies, and the use of the transport- 
ation by anyoneexcept it be issued in his 
or her name, is both illegal and improper, 
and such conduct is condemned by this 
association.” 

There were sixty-nine members of the 
association present. There seemed to be 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
how deserving the secretary was of cen- 
sure. Mr. Rountree asked that he be not 
judged until he had been given the right 
of a fair trial. S. P. West, of the Birm- 
ingham Christian Advocate, was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem to take Mr. 
Rountree’s place. After a stormy dis- 
cussion of the motion for adjournment it 
carried, and President W. E. W. Yerby 
declared the session adjourned. Thenext 
meeting will be held in Bessemer in June. 


VERMONT EDITORS MEET. 


State Press Association Reorganized— 
New Constitution Adopted. 


Twenty-three newspaper men of Ver- 
mont met recently at Burlington and 
reorganized the Vermont Press Associa- 
tion. A new constitution was adopted 
which admits all editors, assistant edi- 
tors, business managers, publishers, 
owners and reporters to membership in 
the organization. The initiation fee was 
fixed at $2, and the annual meeting is to 
be held the first Friday of each year. 
H. E. Parker, of Bradford, was elected 
president and L. H. Lewis, of Morrisville, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Wisconsin Editors on Annual Junket. 

Seventy-six members of the Wisconsin 
Press Association were in Washington, 
D. C., last week on their annual junket. 
They visited Norfolk, Va., the shipyard 
at Newport News, and other points of 
interest. The excursion was in charge of 
Frank E. Noyes, of the Marinette Eagle, 
who is president of the association. 


Fire Destroys Troy Record Office. 
Fire on Tuesday night burned out the 
office of the Troy (N. Y.) Record and de- 
stroyed the buildings of the Crescent 
Paper Company, causing a total loss of 
$500,000. The Record was issued Wed- 
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WORDS OF WHITING ALLEN. 


Veteran Press Agent Praises the News- 
paper and Its Work. 


Whiting Allen, the veteran newspaper 
man and press agent for James A. Bailey, 
of Barnum & Bailey’s circus, has a good 
word for the newspapers in the following 
interview printed in the Atlanta News. 
Mr. Allen says: 

“No man living in any community can 
do any newspaper published in that com- 
munity a favor. 

“Fair weather or foul, the newspaper 
is coming outevery day devoted to the 
welfare of the community and its people. 
Its every issue is an advertisement of 
that community. It is building up the 
community in which it is possible for the 
business, the professional, and the work- 
ing man to dobusiness. No matter how 
the public responds with support, much 
or little,so long as that newspaper is 
issued it is unflagging in its zeal for the 
betterment of itsenvironment. Itbrings 
the entire world to the very doors of the 
rich and poor alike. 

“It stands always for the welfare of 
men in all pursuits; it is ever the enemy 
of vice; it is always quick to grasp and 
make available every opportunity that 
will benefit the town and its people. 

“ As a visitor to nearly every daily and 
weekly newspaper office in the United 
States during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, it has been my observation that 
the columns of that newspaper are a cer- 
tain index to the community, and more 
especially to its character. It is a some- 
what singular thing to me that in view 
of the manifest fact that the heaviest 
advertisers in all towns are the most 
prosperous, there is not a greater 
ambition among business men to become 
the heaviest advertisers. 

“The conservative advertiser always 
has a conservative business, while the 
contrary is true of the men who believe 
that the amount of their advertising 
should be a great per cent of the price of 
the goods they sell—they are the men 
~vyho do the business. Sensational adver- 
tising will bring sensational profits. 

“But, aside from advertising, I still 
maintain that every man, woman and 
child owe to the newspapers of their 
town orcity a greater debt to those 
newspapers than is ever paid.” 


Binghamton Men Guests of Gen. Jones. 
The newspaper men of Binghamton, 
N. Y., were the guests at dinner one 
night last week of Gen. Edward F. Jones, 
who took this happy way of introducing 
to them his new novel “ Richard Baxter.” 
Readings from the book and felicitous 
little speeches filled out the evening’s en- 
tertainment. The guests at the feast 
were: Peter D. Van Vradenburg, Frank 
E. Damon, Charles W. Baldwin and 
Harry N. Gardner, of the Republican: 
Leon Mead, the wv ‘known author and 
newspaper writ) Guy W. Beardsley 
Frank W. Spa. jing and Lysander 
Smith, of the He 1d; Cornelius F. Mce- 
Cormick, Fred A. Garrett and G. Chester 
Richardson, of the Leader, and Mott A. 
Brooks, of the Elmira Telegram. 


Newspaper Office Strike. 
The employes of the Appeal to Reason, 
a Socialist paper at Girard, Kan., have 
struck, because J. A. Wayland, the pro- 
prietor, refused to accede to their de- 
mands. W. F. Phelps, the business 
manager, has resigned his position, and 
the employes may return to work 
although it is reported that some of the 
leaders in the strike will not be taken 
back. Mr. Wayland threatens to sus- 
pend the publication of the paper. 


Sells Interest in Lockport Journal. 

George A. Talbot, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Lockport (N. Y.) Journal, has 
disposed of his interests in that news- 
paper to his partners, George F. Thomp- 
son, of Middleport, John L. Sheldon, 
Lockport and John Bowen, Medina. Mr. 
Talbot is a prominent politician . who 
went to Lockport from Ohio, 
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DR. ABBOTT ON THE PRESS. 
Praises Newspapers, but Warms Ministers 
Against Eagerness to Get Into Print. 


The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a re- 
cent address before the students of 
theology at Yale University, warned 
them, when admitted to the ministry, 
not to pose too much for the sake of 
attracting attention in the public prints. 
Incidentally he paid a fine tribute to 
newspapers as such, and tothe ability of 
the men who make them what they are. 
Dr. Abbott said : 

“T do not think that the journalistic 
field is the place for ministers, either, as 
writers or preachers. The functions of 
@ newspaper are twofold. First is the 
gathering of news, and inthis respect the 
great newspapers of to-day are beyond 
praise. They stretch out their hundred 
hands abont the globe and serve up all 
the news the next morning to you at 
your breakfast, even if it is not always 
in the right proportion. 

“Their second function, the interpreta- 
tion of events in their relation to society, 
is not always ascommendable. You min- 
isters can’t do the first work. A Congre- 
gational minister I knew left his church 
for two weeks and went down to Penn- 
sylvania last fall during the coal strike 
to investigate the miners’ troubles. I 
doubt very much if he accomplished as 
much as a reportercouldin much shorter 
time. Certainly he couldn’t tell it as well 
as the ordinary editor. 

‘An Episcopal clergymanI know went 
into Delaware after the lynching to 
gather information. The newspapers 
took him up and gave to his opinions 
more publicity than the first man re- 
ceived, but I doubt if he gained much by 
his experience, either in wisdom or dig- 
nity. 

“Beware of the temptation to preach 
to the press. Beware of the inclination 
to talk through the newspapers. Bear 
in mind your congregation when you 
begin your sermon, and not the man in 
the front-pew. with—pencil .and_ paper. 
Take the theme nearest the life of your 
congregation. If the coal strike or the 
lynching seems to you the subject. best 
suited to your people, preach on it, but 
be sure that the theme is chosen for that 
reason, and not because it will bring you 
into the daily press.” 


Plans tor Big Paper for Negroes. 

J. E Dickerson, Jr., editor of the Nor- 
folk (Va.) News and Advertiser, a negro 
newspaper, is on a visit to Northern 
cities to raise funds to establish a big 
newspaper in Norfolk in the interest of 
the colored race. Mr. Dickinsonis one of 
the best known negro editors in thecoun- 
try, He hopes to raise $20,000 within 
the year to start his paper, which he in- 
tends shall go into all the homes of colored 
people in the South. 


Fire in the Atlanta Constitution. 

A fire,which started in the paper room 
of the Atlanta Constitution one morning 
last week caused a loss amounting to 
$5,000. The blaze is supposed to have 
started from a cigarette stump being 
thrown in the waste paper. Soon the 
whole basement was afire, and it was 
thought forsometimethe building would 
be entirely destroyed. The fire came 
perilously near the presses, but was con- 
trolled before they suffered any damage. 


An Up State Consolidation. 

Oscar J. Connell, who started the Liv- 
ingston County Dispatch at Avon, N. Y., 
about six years ago, and later changed 
its name to the Genesee Valley Courier, 
has sold out to Florence Van Allen, of 
the Avon Herald. The Herald and the 
Courier will be combined and enlarged. 
Mr. Connell continues in the job printing 
business in Avon. 

A recent issue of the Broadway Weekly 
contained a very interesting account of 
the Leslie Syndicate and its capacity for 
serving the newspapers of the country 
with pictures, in time to accompany news 
stories. 
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CLEVELAND PRESS CELEBRATES. 
Special Edition in Honor of Its Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary. 


The Cleveland Press last Monday cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary with 
a special edition. The cover pages of this 
edition were devoted to the history of 
the paper, a description of its wonderful 
new plant, and testimonials from leading 
citizens as to its greatness. 

An interesting feature was the repro- 
duction, in the center of the cover, of the 
first number of the Penny Press, which 
was the starter of the magnificent prop- 
erty as it exists to-day. There is alsoa 
graphic history of the beginning of the 
Press and its career, written by E. W. 
Scripps, its founder, and at present one 
of its principal owners. 

Mr. Scripps says hé thinks at the time 
he conceived the idea of founding the 
Cleveland Press there were only two one- 
cent papers in the United States, the New 
York Daily News and the Chicago News. 
He and his two brothers and John §, 
Sweeney, a cousin, who were partners in 
the enterprise, invested $10,000, which 
he says even at that time was regarded 
as wholly inadequate for starting such a 
paper. R.F. Paine, the present manager 
of the Scripps-McRae League, began as 
a reporter for the Press, when it was five 
months old. 

The following list of the amount paid 
the members of staff in those early days 
is interesting. E. W. Scripp, $12, per 
week; John S. Sweeney, $12; H. C. Far- 
nun (commission) guaranteed $20; John 
A. Spencer, editorial writer, $18. Mr. 
Scripps says he wanted Maurice Perkins, 
who had some reputation asa humorist, 
£0 bad that the latter was able to hold 
him up for $15, although he was confi- 
dent he had not got half that from the 
Toledo Bee. 

The total monthly expenditures of the 
Cleveland Press at that time did not ex- 
ceed on the average for the first year at 
most, $1,600, inclusive of rent, taxes, 
paper, ink, pay roll and every thing else. 

The article by Mr. Scripps furnishes 
much interesting information on the 
status of newspaper publishing a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Col. Milton A. McRae writes on the 
Scripps-McRae League, and John Vander- 
cook on the foreign bureau. Edmund 
Vance Cook bas a poem entitled “A 
Laurel to the Public Print,” written for 
this anniversary edition. The mechani- 
cal equipment is treated by Victor Slay- 
ton, and the newsboys by J. J. Lynch. 
R. F. Paine contributes an article to this 
special edition entitled “Twenty Years 
of the Press,” in which he tells his experi- 
ences of a score of years in the editorial 
chair. Among other things Mr. Paine 
says: 

“T am now doing my cussedest for 
Ed. Scripps in a tougher job, but I love 
to stand, in imagination, upon the 
‘divide’ of my editorship of the Cleveland 
Press—God bless it—and look back upon 
the sights of that quartercentury passed. 

“T see Nelan sliding up to my desk to 
ask ifI cannot give him $15 instead of 
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$14 per week to become one of the great- 
est cartoonists in the profession. Again, 
I mourn as Fred Purdy departs, to be- 
come editor of the Indianapolis Sun, to 
be followed by his brother, Mel, in like 
position with the Baltimore World. | 
see the frightened face of young Jolin 
Vandercook as he lands alone in London 
to hecome the acknowledged able head 
ofa great foreign news service. And I 
see you,Rickey, a little boy, at $4 a week, 
climbing the ladder, round by round, 
until you stand at the top. 

“And beyond these lives which still 
touch mine, I hear the upward march of 
an army of other manly men, who got 
something from those principles, and 
gave the paper, and me, something by 
their loyalty to them. Why don’t I tell 
about the movings, enlargements, in- 
creases of profits, putting in of presses, 
the new crusades and policies, the 
changes in style and appearance? Why 
don’t I write the history of the paper? 
you may ask. I have. I have told you 
that, for twenty years, my men and I 
were true to Ed. Scripps’ ideas.” 

The edition certainly redounds to the 
credit of H. N. Rickey, the editor, and 
his able staff. 


Newspapers Sold for Charity. 

The women of Buffalo sold newspapers 
for charity last Monday to raise funds 
for a newsboys’ and Bootblacks’ home. 
The publishers of the Buffalo papers 
presented the copies of the papers to the 
women free, and theentire proceeds went 
to the home. 














When you order a new News- 
paper Press specify to your builder 
that you want it arranged for driv- 
ing by a“C & C’ DOUBLE-COM- 
MUTATOR MOTOR fitted with 
the SERIES-PPARALLEL CON- 
TROL. The cheapest, cleanest 
and best system. 


The C &C Electric Co., 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 












